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THE MAY DAY MESSAGE OF PLAY 


By Mo tie Amos PoLk 
American Child Health Association 


mAIOR six years now May Day has meant 
Child Health Day. But this year the 
first day of May comes with a deeper 
meaning and its message will have a wider 
: hearing, for the President of the United 
States i in an official proclamation has designated May 1 
as Child Health Day and invited “the people of the 
United States and all agencies and organizations in- 
terested in this most important subject to make every 
reasonable effort to bring about a nation-wide under- 
standing of the fundamental significance of healthy 
childhood and of the importance of the conservation of 
the health and physical vigor of our boys and girls 
throughout every day of the year.”’ 

This May Day will emphasize the importance of 
recreation to children. ‘The American Child Health 
“Make May Day 
1929—Youth 





Association has adopted as its slogan, 


—Child oneal Slate ie in 


Is the Strength 
of America— 
Make Ameri- 
can Youth 
Strong.’ For 
physicians 
tell us that 
proper food, 
adequate 
hours of rest, 





¥ 


so important? E-very now and then one hears a ™ 
made” man rernaik: “I never had time to play. I went 
to work ina factory when I was fourteen”; or “Kids 
get plenty of exercise, sunshine, and fresh air working in 
the cotton fields."" What is it that play gives children 
that work can never give? Why are the hours of ex- 
ercise, sunshine, and fresh air on the baseball field 
usually constructive while the hours of exercise, sun- 
shine, and fresh air on the cotton field are only too 
often destructive, in the life of the growing child? 
Watch a group of children at play and then watch a 
group at work in field or factory and the difference will 
be apparent. The child at work in the cotton field 
stoops with the weight of his load, his hands reach 
out again and again for the cotton balls, repeating the 
the same monotonous gesture endlessly until his whole 
body becomes set in one position and aches with fatigue. 
His mind dulls under the constant strain of keeping him- 
- self at it. The 
movements of 
| achildatplay, 
| on the other 
hand, are na- 
| tural rather 
f| than those 
i imposed by a 
| work program 
devised by 


self- 















and sunshine, 
important as 
they are, do 
not tell the 
whole story of 
child health. 
Children 
must play as 
well, if they 
are to grow 
up strong in 
body, mind, 
and spirit. 
Why is play 


the dew, 


under the great sky, 


From “Chicago Poems” by Carl Sandburg. 


They Will Say | 


Of my city the worst that men will say is this: | 
You took little children away from the sun and 


And the glimmers that played in the grass 


And the reckless rain; you put them between walls 
To work, broken and smothered, for bread and wages, 
To eat dust in their throats and die empty-hearted 
For a little handful of pay on a few Saturday nights. 


Copyright by Henry 


human be- 
ings, with 
money at 
stake. A play 
y Program is 
if flexible; when 
| | the child is 
| tired he can 

| stop playing 
| before fatigue 
| reaches the 
| stage of ex- 
| haustion. The 
(Cont. on p. §) 
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THE CAROLINA TEXTILE STRIKE 


HE mills of the gods grind slow but they do grind. 

The cotton manufacturers of the two Carolinas 

have prided themselves that they could run 
their business as they pleased. In North Carolina a 
sociological study by the State University was effectu- 
ally blocked. Child labor laws have had very little 
chance of enactment or even cool consideration in either 
State. 


The inability to get reasonable child labor laws must 
in part, a large part, be attributed to the fact that no 
demand or support for such legislation ever came from 
the workers themselves. Sometimes in the earlier days 
loads of them would be brought to voice their opposi- 
tion. Of course everybody knew who paid their way. 


In these later years textile workers have not come 
to the State Capitols to express opinion on child labor 
measures. Reformers on the one hand and manu- 
facturers on the other have solemnly, or jocularly, 
considered bills that, if made laws, would directly and 
materially affect a whole class without even consulting 
that class. In fact it has for years been held a sort of 
heresy to talk child labor laws to cotton mill hands in 
the two Carolinas. 

Now, the awakening seems to have come. ‘These 
people have found a voice, have shown that they can 
not only think, but act. No longer are they humble 
creatures to be treated as poor half-witted relatives, 
but men and women struggling toward freedom. 

The industry in the two states now finds itself branded 
as a social failure because of a long work day, night 
work, low wages, child employment. Child exploita- 
tion goes along with excessive work days, night work, 
low wages, insufficient family income, ignorance, want 
and hopelessness. Child labor is one slice of the pie 
that has been served up to workers with unction. If 


the states had established, as they were urged to estab- 
lish, reasonable child labor standards some, much, of 
the excuse for the present unrest and disastrous un- 
employment would not now exist. Reasonable stand- 
ards were not established and now manufacturers, 
equally with the workers, must pay the penalty. 

The National Child Labor Committee feels that it 
is morning when southern cotton mill hands begin to 
speak for themselves. It believes that debasing 
paternalism is no more necessary for this than for any 
other group in America. It believes in its standards as 
the minimum protection against harmful employment 
that should be guaranteed by law to every child. It is 
amazing that these minimum standards have not yet 
been adopted by every state. It will be glad, more 
than glad, to have them critically considered by the 
very people who compete with child workers. 

Once cotton mill hands begin to think, to speak, to 
act, gross child employment in cotton mills will be 
over. God hasten the day. 


S. 255 AND H. R. 1195... 


Under these prosaic letters and figures lies the fate of 
countless numbers of women and children. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act, under which the Federal 
Children’s Bureau has for the past seven years been 
cooperating with the various states in a program for 
the protection of mothers and babies, expires in June 
of this year. The Newton Bill introduced in May, 
1928, provides for the continuance of this work under 
a slightly different arrangement (See The American 
Child, February, 1929). In February, 1929, Mr. 
Newton introduced a substitute for this bill, extending 
the original Sheppard-T owner Act for another five years. 
A favorable report was filed by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, but the bill was not con- 
sidered before adjournment on March 4th. 


S. 255, introduced at the present session of Congress 
by Senator Jones, and H. R. 1195 introduced by Con- 
gressman Cooper of Ohio, accomplish the same purpose 
as the Newton substitute bill. he basic soundness and 
practical effectiveness of the participation of the federal 
government in this work has been demonstrated by the 
striking decrease in maternal and infant death rates 
which has occurred since 1921]. 

[very civic and welfare organization, national, state, 
or local, and every socially minded individual should 
give active support to this measure and use his in- 
fluence, great or small, to insure its passage before 
Congress adjourns. 


I hope I may live to see the day when an unfettered 
start and a fair chance in the race of life is guaranteed 
to every American boy and girl. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





ed 
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SUNDAY PAPERS ARE HEAVY 


Edith Mae Dierdorf was an ambitious little girl of 
ten years who earned her spending money by delivering 
Sunday papers over a small route after Sunday school. 
Of all kinds of work open to young children this is one 
most stoutly defended by the parents themselves; the 
children usually come from good homes, the hours are 
short, school is not interfered with—in Edith Mae's 
case, Sunday school was not interfered with. She might 
legally have delivered her Sunday papers in any of 28 
states as well as in Indiana; indeed she might have 
sold newspapers on the street corner without coming 
into conflict with the law. 

On the last Sunday in January, then, Edith Mae 
went to Sunday school as usual. She called at the news- 
dealer's stand for her papers, and slung them in their 
big canvas bag over her shoulder. The rest is a matter 
for conjecture. But it is no guess that even a dozen 
Sunday newspapers are a heavy load for a ten year old 
girl. Did she let a stranger give her a lift in his car, 
when the papers got too heavy? ‘There is a grocer 
who remembers a little girl like Edith Mae who bought 
candy of him that Sunday, while a man in an auto- 
mobile waited for her. In a few days an empty canvas 
newspaper bag, stained with blood, was picked up 
on the bank of a swollen creek some 25 miles away. 
Weeks later, Edith Mae's murdered body was found, 
miles down the creek. 


WHAT PRICE GLORY! 


Desire for a stage career, popularity, development of 
“grace and poise’ for their children, rather than 
economic stress were the reasons given by the 189 
mothers interviewed by the Woman's Cooperative 
Alliance in a study of 300 stage children granted permits 
in Minneapolis. 

Supported by such a parental attitude, theatre 
managers who realize that “Kiddie Reviews’ mean full 
houses, dancing teachers who desire to cater to the 
parents vanity as well as increase their own income, 
and booking agents who claim fees of 50 per cent 
welcomed the amendment of the law regulating child 
labor on the stage, which passed in 1927. A change, 
by the way, which increased the number of children 
securing permits for such work from 136 in 1924-25 to 
300 in 1927-28. 

The children ranged in age from 2 to 15 years, 25 
of them being under 10. Twenty-six theatres employed 
children as entertainers at 1,331 performances—the 
total number of appearances of children so employed 
being 11,000. The compensation received by the 
children did little more than take care of their lunches, 
car fares, and extra costumes. 

Irom the pathetic little lame twisted child playing 
the part of the crippled boy in the Pied Piper of Hamlin, 
hobbling along on his crutches, weeping, deserted by 


the other children—his stage appearance before 
crowded houses being an exaggerated repetition of his 
everyday disappointments—to the child whose sweet 
childish voice is strained by cheap vaudeville songs, the 
report reviews these youngsters from broken homes, 
from well-to-do homes of ambitious adoring parents, 
from homes of selfish absorbed parents. Little girls 
rouged, painted, half clad, huddled together behind the 
stage, handled and teased by stage hands; children 
keeping late hours, 62 suffering from overfatigue or 
high-strung nerves, 22 underweight -and_ under- 
nourished, 35 showing undesirable personal traits; 
children normal, bright, and superior, many of them 
irregular in school attendance, 50 per cent doing school 
work far below their capacity; sophisticated children, 
bored with school life, bored with normal healthy 
children of their own age are the stories unearthed in 
the study. 

What price career! 

The report offers but one recommendation, namely, 
that child labor on the stage be made subject to the 
same regulations that apply to child labor in any 
employment. 


ONLY A NEWSBOY! 


A 14 year old errand boy, without a work permit, was 
struck by a bus and received a serious permanent dis- 
ability. Another 14 year old boy, illegally employed 
as a pin setter in a bowling alley—and working later 
than 7 p.m.—was injured by a bowling pin. ‘Two 
15 year old children, a boy and a girl, were injured 
while running power machinery; both were employed 
more than the legal eight hours a day (in the boy's 
case it was twelve hours). These four accidents to 
children illegally employed—three of whom were doubly 
violating the law—were reported during the first two 
months of 1929 to the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and in each case 50 per cent additional compensation 
is being demanded from the employer. But the 
youngster of 13 who was struck by an automobile 
while pushing a cart close to the curb, and whose skull 
was fractured, will receive no extra compensation. He 
was not working illegally, being technically outside the 
jurisdiction of the state child labor law; he was a 
newsboy. 


WE continue our indorsement of intelligent legisla- 
tion aiming at the liberation of children from the stunt- 
ing effects of severe labor. The main and real purpose 
of public education cannot be realized unless all 
children are kept out of industry so long as school is 
more profitable to the nation than is their presence in 
factory, mine, or store. We insist that adequate 
provision be made by the schools to assure through 
varied curricula equal opportunity to all children. 

(Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 1929.) 
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CHILD LABOR IN CONNECTICUT 


Upon invitation of the Con- 
sumers’ League of Connecticut, 
the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee joined five stage agencies 
in making an inventory of the 
child labor situation in nine 
io Connecticut towns and cities in 
( “ ae the summer and fall of 1927. In 

Res order to secure uniformity all 
a\\ ia, agencies followed the same gen- 

oe eral plan, the schedules being 
prepared and furnished by the National Child Labor 
(Committee. 






‘The inventory sought to shed light on the home and 
school environment and the industrial experience of 
the children who had left school for work, in order to 
determine the efficacy of the present child labor and 
school attendance laws. [Tor this purpose data con- 
cerning the child workers were gathered from four 
sources: (1) the school census, (2) the employment 
certificate files of the State Board of [ducation, 
(3) local family welfare bureaus, and (4) interviews 
with either the child workers themselves or some 
member of their families. 

The report of the Consumers’ League study in Meri- 
den, Middletown, Torrington, and Waterbury, 1358 
Child Laborers in Four Manufacturing Cities, has 
already been published. Child Workers in Two Con- 
necticut ‘Towns by Claude E. Robinson, presents the 
results of the National Child Labor Committee's study 
in Norwich and New Britain. 

Mr. Robinson found that persistent endeavor was 
being made to enforce the laws on the statute books. 
Very few children leave school before their fourteenth 
birthday; only one boy was gainfully employed below 
the legal age; the grade requirements—the sixth grade 
in New Britain and seventh in Norwich—were strictly 
adhered to. However, 21 violations of the night work 
restrictions and 50 violations of the certificate provi- 
sions were found among the 897 children studied. 

The report gives a clear picture of the conditions 
under which these young wage-earners start their 
industrial careers. Among the most significant of the 
findings are: 

Twenty-seven per cent of the 14 and 15 year old 
children in New Britain, and 32 per cent of those in 
Norwich, were excused from school for purposes of labor 
either in the home or elsewhere. 


The children of foreign-born parents were employed 
more prevalently than the children of native-born 
parents. 


The average age of school leaving was approximately 
14 years and 7 months, 63 per cent of the working 
children terminating their school life in their fourteenth 
year. 


In New Britain the children completed an average 
of 7.02 grades before leaving school to go to work, and 
in Norwich 7.33. 

The two chief reasons given by the children for leav- 
ing school were economic difficulty and dislike for 
school. Retardation was more frequent with the em- 
ployed children than with the pupils-at-large. 

In New Britain the employed children, during their 
last year in school, achieved practically as good scholar- 
ship marks as the pupils-at-large, but in the sixth and 
seventh grades, the average age of the children who left 
for employment was higher than that of the main body 
of pupils; in the eighth grade the ages were practically 
the same, and in the ninth grade the average age of the 
children leaving for work was lower than that of the 
pupils-at-large. 

In Norwich, 70.5 per cent and in New Britain 17.2 
per cent of the children found their first employment 
in factories. In general, for a period of ten months 
following the first gainful employment, the children 
were occupied approximately nine-tenths of the time; 
during this period one-half of the children had held but 
one job, a third had held two, and the remaining one- 
sixth, from three to six positions. 

The typical weekly wage of the children was around 
ten, eleven and twelve dollars; wage increases were 
apparent for successive positions, which, in all proba- 
bility, accounts for some of the shifting from job to 
job; the boys earned slightly more than the girls. 

While the Connecticut law fails to meet the minimum 
standards of the National Child Labor Committee in a 
number of instances, the legislative committee ap- 
pointed by the group of cooperating agencies decided 
to work for only two bills in the legislature of 1929. 
The two measures, included in the Report of the 
Commission to Revise and Codify the School Laws, are: 
(1) a bill to provide state aid for the education of back- 
ward or educationally exceptional children, (2) a bill 
to require school leaving or employment certificates 
for all children 14 to 16 years who leave school for 
employment whether at home or clsewhere. As yet, 
action has not been taken upon them. 

The report of the Consumers’ League shows a smaller 
per cent of children out of school for work in the four 
cities studied, but in the main the findings are similar 
to those tabulated by Mr. Robinson. 

Child Workers in Two Connecticut Towns can be se- 
cured from the National Child Labor Committee (price 
25 cents to non-members), and 1358 Child Laborers in 
Four Manufacturing Cities can be secured from the 
Consumers’ League of Connecticut, 36 Pearl Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Illustration reproduced by courtesy of the Berkshire Industrial Farm from 
photograph by Hiram Myers. 
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COME TO SAN FRANCISCO 


On June 28 the National Child Labor Committee 
will hold two sessions—a luncheon and a round-table 
meeting—in connection with the National Conference 
of Social Work which meets in San Francisco, June 26 
to July 3. The subject of discussion for both meetings 
will be “Migratory Child Workers.” 

The fact that California has done more than any 
other state in the matter of providing schooling for 
migrant children makes such a meeting peculiarly 
appropriate this year, and will give an opportunity to 
the people of that state to tell, and to the people of other 
states to learn, just how California is handling the 
problem. 


Details of the program will be announced next 
month. 


THE MAY DAY MESSAGE OF 
PLAY 


(Continued from page 1) 
infinite variety of his motions while at play provides 
a safeguard against strain from overuse of a limited 
number of muscles and the monotony of con- 
centrating on one idea. ‘This is important, for in 
strain medical authorities see one of the gravest 
menaces to health. 

Dr. Herbert S. Jennings of Johns Hopkins University, 
said, not long ago: 

“T believe that few of us really grasp the part played 
by strain in the life of human beings. It is strain that 
makes men and women hate their work, instead of lov- 
ing it, as is natural. It is this that disgusts the young 
human being with the activities in which at first it was 
fiercely interested. It is strain that drives humanity 
to some of its most disastrous practices. It is now well 
recognized that the immediate physiological effect of 
alcohol to release from strain and repression, and the 
obsession of humanity for alcohol, is due to the fact 
that they will have that relief at all costs. The use of 
tobacco again is due to its temporary easing of strain. 

~~ In childhood the harm resulting from strain is 
enormously multiplied, since it cuts off in the bud the 
development of powers which.after their unfolding and 
extension would form a great part of its life. The 
child must be protected from such overstrain at all 
costs. 

‘There is one method of the exercise of powers that is 
almost free from these dangers, and that is what we call 
play. ... The young child perhaps learns more and 
develops better through its play than through any 
other form of activity. Opportunity for varied play 
under healthful outward conditions is beyond doubt the 
chief need of children; comparative study of the mental 
and physical development of children to whom full 
opportunity for such play is given shows striking 


superiority, as compared with children to whom such 
opportunities are denied.” 

Thus science has added its sanction to the wisdom of 
that ancient adage—"‘All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” and play is taking its rightful place 
among the acknowledged child health essentials. Work 
is the business of maturity and play is the business of 
childhood; in taking thought toward providing space, 
time, and leadership for the child's play, we shall be 
safeguarding the child's rightful heritage. A day dedi- 
cated to the child's recreation is a step in the right 
direction. 


A CHILD LABOR MAP 


‘That child labor can be made a thrilling topic for a 
project by other children is shown by the experience of 
a group of Girl Reserves of the Young Women's 
Christian Association of Niagara Falls, under the 
leadership of Miss Persis W. Bushnell, Girl Reserve 
Secretary. 

Preliminary to a banquet on Child Labor Day, an 
immense map of the United States was drawn and 
certain sections assigned to the various groups in the 
Inter Triangle Council. Club meetings followed in 
which child labor conditions and industries were studied 
for the locality allocated to the club. Great fun was 
found in translating these conditions, statistics, and 
laws into pictures and articles to be attached to the 
map. 

On February 17th, the occasion of the banquet, the 
various sections of the map were assembled. Pictures 
of industries, cotton, tobacco, fruit, peanut animals, 
fruit people—with grapefruit skirts, orange waists, 
lemon heads, date arms and prune or nut faces—told 
a part of the story. Signs, paper dolls, and graphs 
showed the percentage of working children and also 
the comparison of the state laws with the minimum 
standards of the National Child Labor Committee. 
Short talks, poems, tableaux, music, stories, statistics— 
all relating to child 
labor — interspersed 
the assembling. 

The map, a work 
of art built by chil- 
dren's hands, hearts, 
and brains, to tell the 
story of the nation’s | 
children without a 
chance, stood in the 
lobby of the Y. W. C. A. for a week—the children's 
eloquent appeal for other children to their more 
complacent elders. 














No man ever stands so straight as when he stoops to 
help a child, and the same is true of governments. 


James J. Davis, U.S. Secretary of Labor. 
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CHILDREN IN AGRICULTURE. By Nettie P. McGill. 
Publication No. 187. Federal Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
1929. 25 cents. 

The story of the child in city industry has been told 
and retold. ‘The story of the child in agriculture has 
not yet been completely related, although this mono- 
graph adds an important chapter. 

During the last fifteen years some thirty studies of a 
more or less detailed nature have been made by the 
Children’s Bureau, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, and various state departments of labor, of the 
work which children do on the farms of the United 
States. ‘This bulletin is a summary and digest of nine 
sample studies made by the Children’s Bureau, includ- 
ing about 13,500 children working in 14 states. 

Seven types of agriculture were sampled, the dis- 
tribution of children being as follows: Cotton, 1,988; 
grain, 1,543; hops and fruits and small fruits, 1,803; 
sugar beets, 1,836; tobacco, 2,278; and truck farming, 
4,038. We are not told how many farms or farm 
families are represented and there is no evidence to 
help us decide whether these types of farming have 
been proportionally sampled. One wishes also that 
certain other types of farming such as dairying were 
included. ‘Then, too, the fact that nearly 63 per cent 
of the children of farm operators were the children of 
owners makes it appear that a too small percentage of 
tenants was included to call the results typical. 

But while the figures cannot be considered repre- 
sentative of the nation as a whole, it is interesting to 
consider some of the averages. (By the way, the 
bulletin would have been made more conveniently 
useful had the author computed some of these salient 
averages instead of leaving it to the reader to dig them 
out.) More than half of the 13,486 children under 16 
doing farm work were the children of farm operators. 
The percentage varied from 30.5 in hops and fruits to 
95.3 in grain farming. The rest were children of other 
local rural families or of urban families employed by 
the operators. More than one-fifth were under 10 
years, the proportion varying from 12 per cent in 
hops and fruits to 37 per cent in cotton. Furthermore, 
29.4 per cent worked 10 hours per day or more, the 
proportion varying from 20.7 per cent in truck to 
60.4 per cent in cotton. The figures on school atten- 
dance are not strictly comparable, but it appears that 
about half of the children remained out of school for 
farm work and that a considerable percentage remained 
out as much as a month and a half or more. 

These figures and the facts of experience do not lie. 
Children in agriculture work. Many work very hard. 
Some work much more than is good for them and are 
denied developmental, educational, and recreational 





























rights. Still, the researches have not yet been either 
sufficiently detailed nor comprehensive to enable one 
to say how many children are thus exploited. ‘There 
must, of course, be a strong presumption that children 
of 12 years or less when hired to employers are damag- 
ingly exploited. The same may be said of many 
children who work under the supervision of unintel- 
ligent, unsympathetic parents. But there are a large 
number of adults today who in their childhood lived 
through this gruelling labor on the farm and feel none 
the worse for it. And what with the general idleness 
of children in the towns and cities and the recognized 
value to the child of learning both an occupation and 
the economy of work, it may be a bit difficult, until 
more case studies are set forth and a more compre- 
hensive analysis of the data made, to convince these 
people that the situation is as bad as the figures seem 
to indicate. 

The author rightfully recognizes the value of whole- 
some farm work for children. She also wisely sees the 
futility of legislation as a general remedy. Legislation 
may be a necessary and effective weapon where the 
factory system in agriculture is in operation, but much 
of child labor is and will remain beyond the direct 
control of the law. Children’s work on the farms is a 
function of our rural culture, and must be sympatheti- 
cally treated as such. Compulsory school attendance 
is one of the most hopeful methods of control because 
rural people are rather rapidly coming to be strong 
believers in education, but even this measure may be a 
failure in many rural districts. 

The figures show that child labor varies greatly 
among various types of farming. This is due to 
several factors. In some types children are able to do 
the work quite as well as adults and may be hired more 
cheaply. Again, the labor of the family is the chief 
means by which some farmers are able to ‘get along.” 
Perhaps it is time we began to look with national dis- 
favor upon certain types of agriculture which continue 
indefinitely to be rather uniformly unprofitable to the 
operators, thereby making child labor an inevitable 
necessity. At least we cannot agree with Miss McGill 
that the solution for the submarginal farmer is for him 
to abandon agriculture. This sounds very much like 
trying to solve agricultural problems by creating more 
problems for the cities. There are at least two other 
important alternatives. One is for the unsuccessful 
farmer to become the employee (or supervised tenant) 
of successful farm operators in the development of 
large scale farming. Another is for him to earn supple- 
mentary income from non-agricultural sources. This 
last is being done at an increasing rate and it should 
be given greater recognition as a solution of the poverty 
of agricultural people. The national government might 
do well to permit some states to use Smith-Lever funds 
to help farm people find such sources of supplementary 
income rather than to continue efforts to develop the 
agricultural industry of those states. 
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The whole question of the child's part in agriculture 
needs to be more completely and minutely studied. 
There are many aspects to the problem and each of 
these needs to be carefully set forth from the physio- 
logical, psychological, and sociological points of view. 
Farmers organizations need to be acquainted with 
such monographs as this under review, and more 
general sentiment favorable to careful study needs to 
be developed. 

C.. &. Loves, 
Ohio State University. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE WORKING CHILD. 
Clapp and Mabel A. Strong. 
Child Labor Committee, Boston. 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


By Mary A. 
Massachusetts 
1928. Cloth, 


Any careful study of the operation of a law whose 
chief objective is the safe launching of school children 
upon the industrial tide deserves commendation. [or 
this purpose few better laboratories exist than the 
Massachusetts state and local departments of educa- 
tion. The authors have described in a very readable 
treatise the processes found to exist in the certification 
of children for work in fifty communities of the state 
ranging from large cities to towns of a few thousand 
inhabitants. 


Two significant by-products of the study are (a) the 
astonishing range of interpretation of a fairly definite 
law by those charged with its administration, and (b) 
certain defects in the present statute so obvious that 
remedial legislation sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Child Labor Committee might reasonably be ex- 
pected as a prompt and inevitable sequence to this 
publication. 

A paragraph on page 56 of the study is illustrative 
of both (a) and (b): “A greater divergence exists in 
the methods and the thoroughness of the physical 
examination than in any phase of certification,’ and 
on page 59, “It is obvious that there is bound to be 
leakage in a system which permits any physician to 
make these examinations—for a child rejected by one 
may be passed by another with differing standards. ” 
This “important protective section of the law’ is 
apparently rendered generally inutile by a lack of any 
fixed standard to make effective the requirement of “a 
certificate stating that the child has been thoroughly 
examined by said physician and in his opinion is in 
sufficiently sound health and physically able to perform 
the work which the child intends to do.’ Unfortu- 
nately “said physician’ may be either a school physi- 
cian or the family doctor, which tends to make con- 
fusion worse confounded and adds force to the 
recommendation that “an improvement can well be 
taken in centering the examinations in the office of 
the school physician.” 

Throughout the study the casual reader is impressed 
with the keen interest aroused in the investigators by 


particular instances of administrative work which was 
either unusually good or uncommonly bad. Perhaps 
the general level which affects the large majority of 
certificated children is purposely subordinated to the 
two extremes in order to point a moral, and adorn a tale. 
The system as a whole receives a more even treatment 
and analysis in the “Summary and Suggestions” than 
in the body of the text. With most of these suggestions 
the reviewer is in hearty accord, particularly the 
recommendation for wider cooperation between state 
and local officials, especially state labor inspectors and 
attendance officers. To this suggestion might well 
have been added another, emphasizing the need of a 
mutual report system. 

The appendix gives considerable space to an analysis 
of school census work and recommends (a) “An amal- 
gamation of the canvasses carried on independently 
by different town departments, into one canvass with 
one schedule of information combining the data desired 
by each department.” As the “town departments’ re- 
ferred to are the school department, the town clerk 
and the tax department, it might be difficult to obtain 
workers competent to report on the various items needed 
in each field. The suggestion seems to be based on the 
admitted need for economy. But over-economy is 
often more costly than over-expenditure, and as no 
more expensive school overhead exists than grade 
repetition it would seem wiser to eliminate so far as 
possible truancy as a major factor in retardation. A 
school census is admittedly one of the best checks on 
non-attendance. In Troy, N. Y., with a population of 
approximately 72,000, the school census was recently 
taken and well taken by the school teachers—perhaps 
the best qualified and certainly the most interested 
group available—in one day. 

(b) “The inauguration of a system by which the 
school department would take a complete and careful 
canvass at three or five year intervals. Intermediate 
checking could be effected automatically by material 
already in possession of the school department.” It is 
not quite clear of what “the material already in posses- 
sion of the school department” consists but one may 
assume that it is derived from the joint canvass recom- 
mended above, plus the school register. 
the maximum interval suggested, i. e., five years, 
would seem to be too long. Even within the con- 
templated minimum interval of three years, industrial 
conditions cause such residential changes in an indus- 
trial population—such a constant flux and influx of 
children—that many may escape registration without 
the knowledge of the school authorities. 

The appendix terminates with the “Program of the 
National Association of Manufacturers for the Further 
Protection of Employed Children Fourteen and Fifteen 
Years of Age.’ Although accompanied by no expression 
of opinion, yet in the absence of any reference to the 
standards of the [Federal Children's Bureau or the 
National Child Labor Committee, this tends to indicate 
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that the manufacturers’ program is approved in toto 
by the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee. It is 
unfortunate that the other standards were not included 
so that lay readers might have a basis of comparison 
which would aid them to determine for themselves the 
merit of the program. 

On the whole the book throws an interesting light 
on a somewhat technical problem, and the authors 
deserve credit for stressing so emphatically the social 
values inherent in the law under which children are 
transferred from school to work and for clarifying the 
opportunities for service to be rendered by a high stand- 
ard of intelligent enforcement. 

JEANIE V. Minor, 
New York Child Labor Committee. 


I<MPLOYMENT AGENCIES IN CINCINNATI. I*rances R. 
Whitney. The Consumers’ League of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1928. 

In this pamphlet is reviewed at some length the im- 
portant question of how the 17,249 juniors 15 to 19 
years of age (9.3 per cent of the city’s wage-earners) 
had found employment. 

The study reveals that junior placement is being 
handled in a “decentralized and inadequate way,” 
and recommends that the Junior Department of the 
State-City Employment Service, which was organized 
in May, 1928, be made a clearing house of information 
regarding junior employment. It also urges the study 
of local industries, the development of vocational 
counselling, and the institution of a follow-up system. 


MORE FACTS FOR OKLAHOMA 


On the completion of its recent study of child workers 
in Oklahoma City, Enid, and Lawton, Oklahoma, the 
National Child Labor Committee was requested by 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, Superintendent of Schools in Tulsa, 
to make a similar study in that city. 

The Committee welcomed the opportunity to get 
further facts on child employment in Oklahoma, and 
two months were spent in the field by Mr. Gibbons 
and Mr. Stansbury, assistance with the schedules 
being given by the principal of the high school. All 
told, information will be secured for approximately 
6,000 children 14 to 16 years who are either out of 
school working or idle, or doing part-time work outside 
of school hours. 

The schedules are now being tabulated and the report 
of the study, with charts, should be ready by July 1. 


A PROBLEM SCHOOL 


Problem parents and problem children have become 
quite familiar phrases to the American people. But 
Belleville, New Jersey, has a problem school! It finds 
itself unable to cope with two small boys aged 11 and 
13 who won't behave, and washes its hands of the 
difficulty by expelling them, in the face of a state law 
requiring them to be in school until they are 16, 
unless 14 and employed. 

The Nutley (N. J.) Sun, commenting on the incident 
says: “We have a right to expect not only the solution 
of such trivial problems as this, but service of an un- 
usually high effectiveness. Such incidents make it 
look as if our school system is getting top-heavy.” 











J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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I am opposed to child labor and wish to assist in your efforts to eliminate 


Enclosed is $.00.00000000000.0.. for the support of your work. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


By MiriAM KEELER 


This month's summary of child labor legislation con- 
tains only Legislation Passed and Legislation Pending. 
Notice of Defeated Legislation is deferred to a later issue, 
due to lack of space. 


LEGISLATION PASSED 
CALIFORNIA 


Vacation Permits 


Requires vacation permits to be issued by superin- 
tendent of schools in city or county of minor's residence, 
instead of by school principal or custodian of records. 


MARYLAND 
Work Permits. 


Educational requirement raised from 5th grade to 
completion of elementary course. 


MINNESOTA 
Theatrical Employment. 


Child labor law extended to cover theatrical employ- 
ment. Bill passed with amendments the effect of which 
is not clear. 


NEW JERSEY 
Bureau for Women and Children. 


Creates Bureau for Women and Children in Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


OKLAHOMA 
Theatrical Performances. 


Permits non-resident children under 15 years of age 
to perform in places of public amusement, if accom- 
panied on the stage by parent or teacher. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Several bills have been passed repealing obsolete 
regulations, dating back in one instance as far as 1849. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 


Permits telephone operators to work in shifts during 
hours prohibited by existing law. 





UTAH 


Minimum Wage. 


Amends state constitution to permit enactment of 
wage law for women and children. 


Part-Time Schools. 


Adds a fifth basis for exemption from attendance: 
“that proper influences and adequate opportunities of 
education are provided for in connection with the 
employment of such minor.” 


LEGISLATION PENDING 


CALIFORNIA 
Continuation Classes. 


Rearranges and rewords the act and provides that: 
(1) classes may be held at place of employment as well 
as in school buildings; (2) attendance must be for 3 
hours a day during unemployment; (3) seasonal workers 
may substitute full-time attendance at.a convenient 
season. Passed Senate; favorably reported in Assembly. 


Dangerous Occupations. 


Adds clause “only when such courses are given in the 
regular school building’ to section allowing certain 
prohibited occupations to be practiced in training 
courses. Passed Assembly. 


FLORIDA 
Hours for Women and Girls. 
Light hour day for all women employed in factories, 
stores, canneries, laundries, hotels, etc. There is no 
limitation on hours for women under the present law, 


and children under 16 years have a 9 hour day and 54 
hour week. Labor Committee (H). 


Workmen's Compensation. 
Bill providing workmen's compensation law. Favor- 
ably reported (S). 
ILLINOIS 
Hours for Women and Girls Over 16 Years. 


Reduces hours from 10 to 8 a day, with some excep- 
tions. [Tavorably reported with amendment; up for 
third reading (H). 
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ILLINOIS (Continued) 


Minimum School Term. 


Requires schools to be kept in operation 8 months 
instead of 7. Passed House, April 4. 


Technical Instruction. 

Senate joint resolution calling for a committee to 
investigate subject of technical instruction and recom- 
mend adequate program for Illinois. 


Work Permits. 


Raises educational requirement from 6th to 8th grade; 
for vacation or out-of-school permits for children over 
14 years, the educational requirement would be waived, 
but the combined weekly total of school and work must 
not exceed 48 hours, and out-of-school permits may 
be revoked if school work or health suffers. Provides 
age certificates for children over 16 years. Passed 
Senate, April 24. 


MAINE 
Minimum School Term. 


lengthens minimum school term from 30 to 32 weeks. 
Passed both houses and sent to Governor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Part-Time School Attendance 


Raises requirement for employed minors from 4 hours 
a week to 20 weeks a year or its equivalent. Favorably 
reported by House Committee on Education. 


MICHIGAN 
Child Labor Law. 


I-xtends law to cover nurses under 18 years of age. 
Favorably reported (H). 


Vacation Employment for Minors Over 14 Years. 

Permits minors over 14 to engage during school 
vacation periods in any employment not prohibited 
for minors between 16 and 18 years as injurious or 
hazardous. 


MINNESOTA 
Workmen's Compensation. 


Adds new subsection entitling legally employed 
minors who are permanently disabled to receive com- 
pensation based on average adult earnings below the 
rank of foreman. Passed both houses, April 18. 


MISSOURI 
Child Labor Law Revision. 


Prohibits employment under 14 years except in 
domestic service, farm labor and newspaper selling; 
further restricts hours of employment under 16 years; 
and raises the requirements for work permits. Passed 
House with seriously modifying amendments.  En-- 
grossed in the Senate without serious amendments. 





NEW JERSEY 
Migratory Children. 


Bill prohibiting employment of resident or non- 
resident children under 16 during hours when if residents 
they would be required to attend school passed the 
Assembly, April 22. 


Workmen's Compensation. 

Double compensation for employees (either minor or 
adult) injured through failure of the employer to safe- 
guard machinery. Passed Senate. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Labor Camps. 

Rulings of the Industrial Board in regard to sanita- 
tion of labor camps in canneries and truck farms would 
become law by this bill. Purpose of the bill is nullified 
by the insertion of a clause exempting “houses or 
tenements used by employees and their immediate 
families for dwelling needs,’ which would apply to 
migratory families with children (H). 


Workmen's Compensation. 
Double compensation for minors injured or killed 
while illegally employed. Passed Senate, April 8. 
Inclusion of minors illegally employed under regular 


provisions of workmen's compensation law, without 


extra compensation. Passed both houses. 


TENNESSEE 


Compulsory School Attendance. 


Provides for election of one attendance officer for 


each 5,000 children of school age. (H) and (S). 


WISCONSIN 


Employment in Drug Stores. 


Amends section prohibiting employment of minors 
under 16 years in places where liquor is sold by permit- 
ting their employment in approved drug stores. 


Minimum Age of Employment. 
Golf caddying permitted for children 12 to 14 years 


of age, out of school hours, on regular permit. Labor 
and Judiciary Committees (H). 


Vocational School Attendance. 


Parents of child 16 to 18 years may petition for a 
hearing if exemption is desired; judge to decide in 
child's best interests. Education and Public Welfare 
Committees (S), favorably reported, April 23. 

Removes exemption from half-time attendance for 
indentured apprentices under 16 years; abolishes com- 
pulsory requirement of 8 hours a week schooling for 
employed minors 16 to 18 who have not completed 
high school. Makes maintenance of vocational schools 
optional for all communities. [Education Committee. 





